CHRISTIAN LINDTNER 


ON BHAVYA’S MADHYAMAKARATNAPRADIPA 


4. The study of the works of the Buddhist philosopher Bhavya, or 
Bhavaviveka (c. 490-570), is still largely in_its infancy, particularly 
outside the somewhat impenetrable world of Japanese scholarship. This 
neglect on the part of Indologists and philosophers is perhaps mainly 
due to the fact that the major part of his writings is only accessible 
in Tibetan and Chinese versions of lost Sanskrit originals, but never- 
theless a matter of regret, because the extant works of Bhavya not only 
permit us to form a good idea of an independent logician, a foremost 
and very influential doxographer and, behind it all, a staunch religious 
personality, but also opens a door to the forum of Indian philosophical 
debate in the sixth century A.D., perhaps its most flourishing period '. 

The purpose of the present paper will be to call attention to what 
is probably his latest and, in a sense, most comprehensive and mature 
work, the Madhyamakaratnapradipa (MRP), which, according to its 
colophon, proposes to elucidate the truth about the essentials of all the 

doctrines (*sakalasasanasarasamgrahatattvaprakasa-) 2, I do not think I 








have to apologize for doing so, for not only has this text been even more 
neglected than any of his other works, but several scholars, such as 
S. Schayer, S. Yamaguchi, Y. Ejima and D. Seyfort Ruegg, have even 
gone so far as to impeach its authenticity, mainly, as it were, on the 
grounds of alleged chronological difficulties arising from the fact that 
Candrakirti and Dharmakirti, generally held to have lived later than 





1. For a bibliography see H. Naxamura, Indian Buddhism, Osaka, 1980, pp. 284-86; 
S. Ima, Reason and Emptiness. A Study in Logic and Mysticism, Tokyo, 1980, pp. 12-9; 
D. Seyrort Rugs, The literature of the Madhyamaka School of Philosophy in India, 
Wiesbaden, 1981, pp. 61-6. 

2. ..bka’ ma lus pa’i siti po bsdus pa de kho na fiid gsal por ston pa... A 


critical edition of the Tibetan version of MRP is in the course of preparation. 


Bhavya, are quoted in the MRP3. As I hope to have shown elsewhere 
there is not a single sound argument to be advanced against the tradi- 
tional attribution of this text — on the contrary, numerous pieces of 
external and internal evidence speak unanimously in support of Bhavya’s 
authorship +. 


2. Before focusing on MRP itself I propose briefly to survey Bha- 
vya’s other works, not so much on their own merits as independent texts 
but primarily to the extent they serve to place MRP in its proper perspec- 
tive. In doing so I merely wish to stress two circumstances decisive for 
an adequate assessment of the achievements of this philosopher: On 
the one hand the mutual relationship and continuity in the development 
of his writings, on the other the underlying unity of thought I find to 
be discernible from the beginning to the end. 

Apart from MRP Bhavya is the author of i) Madhyamakahrdayaka- 
rik@ (MHK), the only work still extant (but not yet published in its 
entirety) in Sanskrit, with the auto-commentary Tarkajvala (TJ); 
ii) *Karatalaratna (KTR), or Zhang-zhén lin (only in Chinese); iii) Ma- 
dhyamakarthasamgraha (MAS) and iv) Prajfiapradipa (PP), a commen- 
tary on Nagarjuna’s Milamadhyamakakarikd, the basic and most com- 
mented upon work of the Madhyamaka school in India 5. 

MHK (III), or TI, its commentary, are referred to in KTR, PP and 
MRP and may for this and various internal reasons be regarded as his 
earliest work. MHK, IV seqq. often refer to MHK, III, the most impor- 
tant chapter -in MHK from a philosophical point of view (see below) §. 


i) MHK 


The first two chapters, entitled Bodhicittaparityaga (33 verses) and 
Munivratasama$raya (12 verses), afford a brief but condensed and some- 
times even poetical account of Madhyamaka ethics’. The third chapter, 





3. In AO, 40 (1979), pp. 90-1, I have proposed the date c. 530-600 for Candrakirti. 
Approximately the same date is suggested for Dharmakirti, see AO, 41 (1980), pp. 27-37. 
Professor Seyfort Ruegg, on the other hand, seems inclined to ascribe MRP to «a 
second Bhavya who lived later than the middle of the seventh century », but, for 
various reasons, such an assumption is quite unfounded. See n. 4 (infra) and my 
paper Bhavya’s Critique of Yogdcara in the Madhyamakaratnapradipa, chapter IV, 
to appear in B.K. Matilal (ed.), « Buddhist Logic and Epistemology » (n. 1). 

. 4, CE. my Adversaria Buddhica, in WZKS, 26 (1982), pp. 172-84. The external -and 
internal evidence presented in that paper is here corroborated from a new angle by 
showing that MRP forms an integral part of Bhavya’s writings as a whole. 

5. CE. recently my Ndgdrjunas filosofiske Vaerker, Kobenhavn, 1982, which con- 
tains, inter alia, an edition and a translation of Milamadhyamakakarika. On the 
commentaries see also JIP, 9 (1981), p. 211. ; 

6. See WZKS, 26 (1982), pp. 173-74. Internal references to the third chapter, 
Tattvajiidnaisand, are found TY, 157b5, 249b6, 253b4, 258a8 (Peking edition, no. .5256). 

7. The second. chapter was edited by V. V:.Gokhale in ITJ, 14 (1972), pp. 40-2. The 
first will appear in my Indiske Studier, V, Copenhagen, 1985 {also by V. V. Gokhale). 
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entitled Tattvajfianaisana (360 verses) and together with which they 
form a unit. called Tattvamrtavatara’, is our earliest and richest source 
for Bhavya’s own contribution to Indian logic, viz. his celebrated appli- 
cation of svatantranumdna to verify Buddhist dgama and to refute hete- 
rodox vipaksas®. For this reason, as known, he was several centuries : 
later, and somewhat misleadingly, classified’ as a « Svatantrika » in con- 
tradistinction to Buddhapalita and Candrakirti, the main protagonists 
of the « Prasangika » branch of Madhyamaka ™. 

It will be worth one’s while to give an analytic summary of this 
fundamental chapter in which MRP is, so to speak, to be found in ovo: 


T) 1-6: The value of prajfid. A bodhisattva should strive 
for tattvajfiana by means of jana or prajiidacaksus 
(=mati, dhi, buddhi) which enables him to ascertain 
the way to svarga, viz. dagakusalakarmapatha, and the 
aryastangamarga to apavarga (=nirvana, moksa) "4, 


ID) 7-11: Prajiia is twofold. The first kind conforms to tathya- 
samvrtisatya (~Suddhalaukikajfana) and is concerned 
with danasambhara resulting in rapakadya, punyasarm- 
bhara resulting in dharmakaya, and jfianasambhara 
culminating in an instantaneous prajfia”. This kind of 
prajiia (or mati, etc.), also called tathyasamvrtijnana, 
is, moreover, concerned with the sva- and samdanyalak- 

sana of dharmas (7-9). 
The paramarthaprajfia, on the other hand, is concerned 
with the dharmatathata, or tattva. It removes kalpana, 
it is santa, pratyatmasamvedya, nirvikalpa, niraksara 
and apracarapracara, as it were (10-11). 


TID) 12-13: Samvrtisatya serves as a prerequisite for tattvajndana. 
One-should start at the level of tathyasamvrtisatya by 





_ a thorough study of Buddhist dogma (i.e. Abhidharma) 
as well as various kinds of secular lore such as gram-. 





8. Sanskrit text edited by Y. EsIMA, Chiigan-shis6 no tenkai: Bhavaviveka 
kenkyii, Tdky6d, 1980, pp. 268-361. C£. also, for the ‘title, n. 20, infra. 

9. See, in general, the works of Seyfort Ruegg, Iida, Kajiyama, etc. (n. 1, supra). 

10. On this distinction and its background see my forthcoming paper Bhavya, 
the logician. ; 

11..Compare Nagarjuna’s treatment of abhyudaya and naihsreyasa in the Ratna- 
vali (known to Bhavya). See my Nagarjuniana, Copenhagen, 1982, pp. 163-67, and._ 
M. Hahn (ed.), Ndgarjuna's Ratndvali, Bonn, .1982. ; : 

12. For jfdnasambhara see TJ ad MHK, III, 9: ... ye Ses kyi tshogs ni thos pa 
dan bsam pa dan bsgom pa gors pai §es pa’o:... , 
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mar, medicine, mantras, vidyd, etc. Band then deter- 
mine the sva- and sadmanyalaksanas of things "4, 


IV) 14-23b: Before, however, one can exert prajfa one must attain 
mental peace, or concentration, by practising yoga, 

..... abandoning the nivaranas,.etc.5,.One-must-also study 
the four vidyasthdnas since Srutamayi jfidna is the 
cause of cintamayi and bhdvanamayi jfidna®., In this 
way only prajfid is enabled to see that dharmas only 
exist vyavahdratah, not paramdarthatah. (All this is, 
we may add, Bhavya’s way of presenting samatha and 
vipasyand '7), 


V) 23c-136: All dharmas, samskrta and asamskrta, whether Bud- 
_dhist or non-Buddhist, are denied in syllogistic form 
(i.e. prayogavakya), by way of prasajyapratisedha, but 
only paramarthatah (thus evading badhds in regard to 
pratyaksa, abhyupagata and prasiddha). The neganda 
are: skandha (25-70), dhatu and Gyatana (71), laksana 
(72-76), gamana (77-85ab), moksa and bandhana (85cd- 
99), raga and rakta (100-108), nirvana (109-116), vipa- 
ryadsa, dvesa and moha (117-119), svabhava (120-128). 
Finally asamskrta (129cd-136) 38, 


VI) 137-266: Proof of anutpada (137-214). Refutation of igvara (215- 
223) and drsti (224-229). On the unorigination of duhkha 
(230-233) and buddha (234-239). Conclusion: utpdda is 
like an illusion. This is tattva which is not cittacaita- 
sagocara, etc. (240-256). It is tantamount to nihsvabha- 
vatd and sdinyata, Here the quest for tattvajfana (cf. 1, 
supra) finally ends and one becomes a Buddha (266): 





13. TT ad MHK, III, 13: ... yig ’bru dan bstan bcos dan lag rtsis dan god thabs 
dan nor brgyud pa'i rgyud dan sman dpyad dan dan rig snags rtsis dan gsar stags 
la sogs pa gan dag ‘jig rten na grags pa dag... Bhavya discusses the importance of 
dharanis, mantras, vidyas etc. in Mahayana TJ, 199b2-201a4, g.v. (Among other 
sources he quotes from the well-known Anantamukhanirhadradhdrani to which a 
tika was later composed by Jfianagarbha). Cf. also the list of secular sciences given 
ad Nagarjuna’s Bodhisambharaka, 79 (Nagarjuniana, p. 237). 

14. These terms are not necessarily borrowed from Dignaga, cf. my paper re- 
ferred to in n. 10. 

15. Cf. MRP, VII, infra. Dharmadhdatustava, 18-19, etc. 

16. The four vidydasthanas (viz. Sabda-, hetu-, cikitsd- and adhydtmavidyd) are 
also referred to MRP, III (which has, however, Silpavidya for adhydtmavidyda). CE. 
Nagarjuniana, p. 250, n. 199, for the canonical background. 

17. Bhavya does not use these well-known terms here, but see MRP, VII. 

18. The parallels to the corresponding chapters in Nagarjuna’s Milamadhya- 
makaka@rika are obvious and instructive. 
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jfieyasya sarvathasiddher nirvikalpapi yatra dhih / 
notpadyate tad atulyam tativam tattvavido 
viduh //" 


VID) 267-360: On the three bodies of a Buddha. On dharmakdya 
(267-355), sarmbhoga- and nirmanakdaya (356-360). 


. The Tattvamrtavatara (i.e. MHK, I-III?) was later, perhaps even later 
than the composition of KTR”, enlarged to its present form by the 
addition of eight chapters affording a critique of rival Buddhist and 
non-Buddhist tattvas: IV and V treat the principles of Sravakas and 
Yogacaras (cf. MRP, III-IV); VLIX deal with those of Samkhya, Vaise- 
sika and Mimamsa (cf. MRP, II). While these eight chapters do not bring 
any innovations from the ethical and logical point of view, they are, on 
the other hand, an almost unexploited mine of information from the 
doxographical viewpoint ”. 

As is also the case with MRP, VIII-IX, the final chapters of MHK 
(TJ), entitled Sarvajiiatasiddhinirdega (X) and Stutilaksananirdesga (XI), 
fall somewhat outside the general structure and scope of MHK (TJ), 
J-IX taken as a whole. 

The fundamental notion around which the entire MHK (TJ) is struc- 
tured is that of the two kinds of prajfid. On the level of samvrtisatya 
it determines what is right and wrong in an ethical and rational sense, 
on the level of paramédrthasatya it serves to abolish all kalpands and 
thus reveal tattva which is beyond prapafica. We shall revert to all 
this later as it is summarized very clearly in MRP, J, V and VI. 


ii) KTR 


This treatise has three main sections, the first and second being a 
refutation of all dharmas, i.e. the various kinds of samskrta and asam- 








19. Also quoted as MHK, V, « 114» and in MRP, V (cf. WZKS, 26 [1982], p. 180)- 

20. This was originally suggested by V.V. Gokhale in IIJ, 2 (1958), p. 165 (cf. 
IIJ, 14 [1972], p. 41) and followed by Sryrort RuEGG, op. cit., p. 63. It is certainly 
true that MHK (TJ), I-ITI, form an independent whole in itself. The two references 
in the Chinese version of KTR (272a13 and 275a13) do not, however, refer to the 
title Tattvajfiandmrtavatdra (as Gokhale and Seyfort Ruegg assume) but only to 
Tattvamrtavatdra. Moreover in both cases KTR gives references to further arguments 
against the Yogiacaras which can only be to the fifth chapter of MHK (TJ). It would 
therefore seem certain that the title Tattvamrtavatdra has a wider application than 
Tattvajfiandmytdvatara (if the Sanskrit MS really has this reading as reported by 
Gokhale. It is not given in Ejima’s edition, p. 360!). In the appendix to PP, XXV 
(as pointed out WZKS, 26 [1982], p. 173. q.v.), Bhavya refers to the fifth chapter of 
MHK (TJ) simply as Tattvdvatara which again seems to indicate that the title 
ie aaa laa was not confined to the first three chapters of MHK 

only. 

21. Especially the Mim&ms& chapter. Cf. the two papers by S. Kawasaki (Itpa, 
op. cit., p. 16). 








skrta advocated by those Buddhist and non-Buddhist schools already 
met with in MHK (TJ). Though mainly a reshuffled summary of MHK- 
(TJ) it occasionally offers some new arguments and also contains Bha- 
vya’s rather extensive replies to charges of having committed various 
dosas in regard to pratijfid, hetu and drstanta. Let us note that these 
are later summarized-in MRP;V. As in all-his ‘major works’ particular 
attention is given to the prevailing controversy with Yogacara, the major 
rival school of Madhyamika 2. 


While the first two sections of KTR thus deal with the srutamayi 
and cintamayi aspects of prajiid, the third deals with bhavandimayi 
prajfia. Most of this third part, to which there are only very few close 
parallels in MHK (TJ) — and almost none in PP — is dealt with much 
more systematically and detailed in MRP, VII, entitled Bhavandkrama. 


iii) PP 


Prajfiapradipa, Bhavya's commentary on Nagarjuna’s Milamadhya- 
makakarika, I-XXVII, was composed later than and to some extent as 
a critique of the commentaries of Buddhapalita, Gunamati and Deva- 
Sarman%, Just as his objections to the shortcomings of Buddhapilita’s 
prasangavakya were, as known, later repudiated by Candrakirti, thus 
his critique of Yogiacara was answered by Sthiramati from Valabhi (in his 
commentary on Malamadhyamakakarika, I) and by Dharmapala from 
Nalanda (in his commentaries on CatuhSataka, Alambanapariksd, etc.) *. 
The most conspicuous feature of PP (and Avalokitavrata’s huge ?ika to 
this) in comparison with the other extant commentaries is its extremely 
elaborate use of prayogavakya to prove Nagarjuna’s assertion that all 
things are empty of svabhdava. 


Another remarkable feature of PP is that it contains two independent 
essays, the first being a critique of the Yogacara theory of svabhava- 
traya, etc. (appendix to XXV), the second being a reply to charges 
levelled against the validity of his use of sadhana and diisana (appendix 
to XXVII). Having already dealt with the former appendix elsewhere, 
I may here be permitted to dwell briefly on the appendix to XXVII, 
not only because it shows Bhavya’s own attitude towards the role of 
logic in Madhyamaka, but also because it clearly testifies to the conti- 





22. Cf. my paper referred, to in n. 3 and my edition of the appendix to PP, XXV, 
to appear in the Csoma de Kérés Memorial Volume, Budapest, 1984. 

23. Cf, Erma, op. cit., pp. 160-200. 

24, I intend to deal with these texts elsewhere, but cf. Y. Kajiyama in WZKSO, 
12-13 (1968-69), pp. 193-203. . ; 

25. See n. 22. The appendix to PP, XXVII, will be treated in my paper referred 
to in n. 10. A Japanese translation is given by Es1Ma, op. cit., pp. 42-88 (with useful 
notes). . ; 
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nuity and development of Madhyamaka. logic since its earliest known 
stage as found in Nagarjuna’s Vigrahavyavartani (VV) and Vaidalya- 
prakarana (VP) *. 

First Bhavya is faced with a dilemma (cf. VV, 1 seqq.). If all bhavas, 
as maintained, lack svabhdva, his saddhana- and diisanapramanas cannot 
as such be valid. If, alternatively, these two pramanas are held to 
_ possess svabhava, the value of anumdana to prove lack of svabhava re- 
mains uncertain (1). 


No, if the opponent denies the hetvartha (viz. nihsvabhava), he for- 
gets that not he, but only Bhavya, can regard it as established (and 
thus deny it). Moreover, if the opponent denies the validity of the pra- 
manas paramarthatah he commits a superfluous siddhasadhana, but if 
he denies them vyavahdratah he commits an abhyupagatabadha (2). 

In general it is, of course, true that paramarthatah the pramdayas 
fail to make us believe in and understand any positive reality (pratipat- 
tavya), but anumdna can, nevertheless, by various hetus, as already amply 
demonstrated in PP, I seqq. deny utpada, etc. (3). 

More specifically it can be proved by prayogavakya that. paramar- 
thatah neither pratyaksa nor anumdana exist (4). 

Similarly the concept of sadhana is not tenable paramarthatah. First 
of all there is no sddhya (cf. Dignaga’s Nyayamukha, Icd). Moreover, the 
three. members of proof, viz. pratijnd, hetu and drstanta, whether we 
take them individually or together as a whole (cf. VP, 32-48), can easily 
be logically refuted (5). 

In the same way it can be proved that disana also lacks svabhava 
paramiarthatah (6). 

Since, as shown, the pramdnas cannot be established, there cannot, 
of course, be any prameyas (cf. VV, 30-51; VP, 1-19). The purpose then 
of PP — the pradipa of prajfiad — is to demonstrate the drstisinyata by 
refuting the dogmas of opponents, or according to dgama: «..na hi 
Suvikrantavikramin, ripam drstigatam na drstigataprahanam, evam na 
yedand,samjid, samskard, na_vijnanam drstigatam na drstigatapraha- 











nam. Yac ca riipavedandsamjfidsamskaravijnananam na arstigatam “a 
drstigataprahanam, iyam prajfiaparamita...» (7). 
iv) MAS 


Finally we have Bhavya’s samgraha of Madhyamakdartha. There are 
two kinds of satya: paramartha- and samvrti-. The first, again, is of two 





26. I have given an analysis of these texts in Nagarjuniana, pp. 70-93, q.v. 
27. R. Hikata (ed), Suvikrantavikrami-pariprecha Prajfiaparamita-siitra, Fu- 
kuoka, 1958, p. 33 (Bhavya frequently quotes from this siitra). 
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kinds: parydya-, which is Sapraparica (be it yuktiparyaya or utpddapra- 
tisedha), and aparydya-, which is prapaticasiinya, The second satya is 
also of two kinds: mithydsamvrti- (be it sakalpa or akalpa), and tathya- 
samvrti-, which alone is arthakriyadsamartha. All dharmas are embodied 
in these two kinds of satya. 
..... Obviously.-this -is ‘merely an-epitome of the ideas underlying all his 
other works also (see especially MHK, III, 1-13; PP, XXIV, 8-11; MRP, 
I, V and VI), though it may be noted that it contains a few new technical 
terms not met with elsewhere. I certainly see no reason for impeaching 
its authenticity on that ground ”, 

After this survey of Bhavya’s other works we may now turn our 
attention to MRP, his last work. 


3. MRP consists of nine chapters the titles of which may be recon- 
structed. as follows: Satyadvaya- (1); Samvrtibhrantaprajiia- (II); Neyar- 
thatathyasamvrtiprajiia- (IID); same title, part two (IV); Nitarthatathya- 
samvrtiprajna- (V); Paramarthaprajfia- (V1); Bhavanakrama- (VII); Aca- 
ryapadamahatmyab hidhana- (VIII) and Anugamsa- (IX). 

I provides an introduction to the system of satyadvaya, a theme 
developed further in V. Then follows a critique of various heretics (II), 
and the major rival Buddhist schools, Sravaka (III) and. Yogicara (IV). 
II-IV thus correspond to the two kinds of samwvrtisatya, Madhyamaka 
alone represents the two kinds of paramarthasatya, be it saprapafica- 
(V~nitarthatathyasamvrtisatya) or prapaticasiinya (V1~paramdrtha- 
prajfia). Whereas II-VI correspond to the Srutamayi and cintdmayi 
aspects of prajfia VII naturally deals with its bhavanamayi phase. The 
concluding chapters extol the merits of Nagarjuna (VIII) and the pur- 
pose of his philosophy (IX). 

We may now consider each of the nine chapters in turn, 


Chapter I. The MRP opens with an exposition of the basic concept 
of Madhyamika, the theory of satyadvaya. The distinction between two 
truths (or kinds of reality) is, according to agama, not valid at the 
level of dharmadhdatu but only as long as one’s buddhicaksus is obscured 
by avidydpatala. 

Though samvrtisatya is thus really false and delusive one may never- 
theless with piirvacaryas distinguish between a mithyasamvrti which is 
abhdsamdatra and a tathyasamvrti at the level of which all external and 





28. Cf. S. Inpa, in M. Sprung (ed.), Two truths in Buddhism and Vedanta, Dor 
drecht, 1973, pp. 64-77. For a translation of MAS see JIP, 9 (1981), p. 200. 

29, As done e.g. by Ejima (cf. WZKS, 26 [1982], p. 183), but cf. also SEyrorr 
RUEGG, op. cit., p. 64. : 

30. See notes 2, 3 and 5, for the text of MRP and for translations of I and IV. 
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internal dharmas are characterized by being avicararamaniya, hetujdta 
and arthakriyasamartha*. 


Paramarthasatya is simply Sinyata of which there are eighteen 
kinds *. Or, in the words of Nagarjuna: 


anirodham anutpadam anucchedam asasvatam / 
anekartham ananartham anagamam anirgamam // 

yah pratityasamutpadam prapaficopasamam sivam / 
desayam asa sambuddhas tam vande vadatam varam //® 


Samvrtisatya, i.e. jfidna of the sva- and samanyalaksanas of all jneya- 
dharmas, is a prerequisite for the attainment of paramarthasatya because 
it provides the necessary basis on which yukti (i.e. cintamayt prajria) 
unveils their inherent emptiness. The « relationship » between the two 
truths, then, is, to quote Candrakirti, one of means and ends (updaya/ 
upeya) *. 

Now Bhavya is exposed to various objections. 


(i) First of all he cannot, as it seems, claim that the dharmas exist 
and at the same time claim that they do not exist. But accor- 
ding to Bhavya there is no such abhyupagatabadha behind his 
seemingly contradictory statements, because the former is only 
made samvrtitah, the latter only paramdarthatah. 


(ii) Secondly he is accused of being in conflict with the evidence 
of perception. But Bhavya admits no pratyaksabadha, because 
it can be demonstrated by four basic arguments that all the 
facts of perception are really indeterminable (avyakrta) as 
objects of mind (buddhivisaya). So there is no pratyaksa with 
which he can be in conflict. 


(iii) Thirdly he is accused of doing violence to prasiddha, or opinio 
communis. No, what is prasiddha solely depends on the eyes 





shat see-The buddhicaksus-of the-profanum vulgus is covered 











by avidydpatala whereas the Sinyatddrsti of sages enjoys a 
vigsuddhavimalajfiana. From their point of view, and this is 
what really counts, there is no prasiddhabadha. 





31. This important verse (JIP, 9 [1981], p. 170) should be seen in relation to 
MAS which only speaks of arthakriydsamartha as a criterion of tathyasamvrtisatya 
(an idea which already occurs in the commentary to Vigrahavydavartani, 1 and 22, 
qv). The term avicdrardmaniya only seems to occur in MRP. Bhavya may have 
coined the term himself. Candrakirti, probably quite deliberately, uses the term 
avicdraprasiddha, passim. 

32. On these cf. E. Lamorte, Le Traité de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse de Ndga- 
rjuna, Louvain, 1976, pp. 2027-151. 

33. The mangalaslokas of Miilamadhyamakakarika (my ed., p. 177). 

34, Madhyamakavatara, VI, 80, cf. AO, 40 (1978), p. 89, note 13. 


(iv) Finally the grim charge is levelled against the Madhyamika that 
he is a nastika or ucchedavadin denying the existence of para- 
loka. Not at all! At the level of nirvikalpajfiana, dharmata or 
paramarthasatyaprajfia (cf. VI) the world is like an illusion. 
Here, of course, there is really nothing to affirm or deny. 


The author intends to revert to all this subsequently (V). 


Chapter II affords a summary of erroneous (bhrdanta) views held 
by tarkikas (Buddhists and non-Buddhists) who like blind people resort 
to anumdana as their main pramdna. These people are only in possession 
of a viparitaprajiia. , 

First of all there is a mala of three hundred and sixty three darSanas 
held by a long row of heretical teachers or schools. Of these dogmas one 
hundred and ten may be regarded as fundamental. A comparable list, we 
may observe, is also known from various Jaina sources , but, nisi fallor, 
not from any earlier Buddhist source (apart from TJ, IX). 

Moreover there are seven groups each of which comprises respecti- 
vely sixty-two, twenty, twelve, twelve, five, three and two arstis. Among 
these, all of which are known from other sources, only the sixty-two 
views (well known from the Brahmajalasiitra) receive a brief separate 
critique in the light of Aryadeva’s Skhalitapramathanayuktihetusiddhi. 

Then follows a brief account (based on TJ) of the twenty-five tattvas 
of Samkhya, the six padarthas of Vaigesika, the nine (!) padarthas of 
Nirgrantha and finally a summary of the tenets of Kalavada, Purusavada 
(including the Vatsiputriyas!), Karmavada, Brahmandavada as well as 
those of the adherents of Siva (isvara) and Visnu (see TJ, IX, passim). 

It falls outside the scope of MRP to give a detailed account and 
refutation of this endless series of speculations. They may all, however, 
be refuted in a general way by means of four basic arguments % proving 
respectively that i) nothing can arise from anything (viz. itself, some- 
thing else, etc.), ii) that neither that which exists nor that which does 
not exist etc. can possibly arise, iii) that nothing can be conceived as 
eka or aneka, and iv) that all things are pratityasamutpanna (as amply 
demonstrated in Nagarjuna’s Vaidalya, Milamadhyamakakdarika, Vigra- 
havydavartani, Sinyatasaptati, Yuktisastikd, etc.) 3’, Therefore utpada only 
exists samvrtitah. 


Chapter ITI, the first of three dealing with a gradually more profound 
and orthodox system of Buddhism (~tathyasamvrtiprajfia); is first of all 
a refutation of the Vaibhasika conception of the ultimate existence of 





35. See F.O. Scuraner, Uber den Stand der indischen Philosophie zur Zeit Mahd- 
viras und Buddhas, Leipzig, 1902, p. 2, note 6. : 

36. Le. the four mahdadhetus mentioned in MAS (for the first time?), see JIP, 9 
(1981), pp. 207-10. Exrma, op. cit., pp. 240-46. : 

37, Atiga’s Bodhipathapradipa, 205-208, seems to be based on this verse. 
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the samskrtadharmas, viz. the skandhas, the G@yatanas and the dhdatus. 
These dharmas are only to be understood in a provisional sense (neydr- 
tha), not in a definite sense (nitartha). In other words, the system of 
Abhidharma only serves as a preamble to that of Madhyamaka in the 
sense that as a lower form of tathyasamvrtisatya it is a sopana to nitar- 
thatathyasamvrtiprajfd (see V) and paramarthaprajia (V1). 

In the ultimate sense riipa etc. do not exist, because the paramanu 
assumed to form their first cause (@rambha) is in fact an impossible 
notion (cf. e.g. VimSatikd, 12). Hence all the material dharmas supposed 
to be derived from these « atoms », as well as our ideas (buddhi) based 
upon them, must obviously be unsubstantial (avastuka). Incidentally, 
how could one otherwise account for the fact that accomplished yogis 
unhindered can rush through mountains and walls etc.? These miraculous 
powers can, of course, only be accounted for on the assumption that all 
these things are without substance. These incontestable siddhis cannot 
simply be discarded as a matter of adhimukti on the part of the yogis 
as insinuated by the Vaibhasikas. For further arguments to the effect 
that the bhiitas and the bhautikas only exist samvrtitah the reader is 
advised to consult Candrakirti’s Paficaskandhaprakaraya and the author’s 
own TJ (III and IV). 

In the second part of this chapter it is argued that the system of 
the Sravaka can only be taken neyartha because it fails to abolish 
jiieyavarana as it lacks perfection in prajfd (cf. MHK, III, 24, etc.). 

As far as the asamskrtadharmas are concerned the notion of the 
Sautrantikas, Tamragatiyas and Vatsiputriyas of nirvana as abhdva can 
only be taken neydrtha also. 

The following quotation from Nagarjuna’s Bodhicittavivarana not 
only sums up the foregoing and introduces the following but also reveals 
one of his basic authorities for the hierarchical tripartition of the 
Buddhist schools given in MRP, III-V: 


atmagrahanivrttyartham skandhadhatvadidesana / 





siipi-dhvasta-mahabhagais_cittamatravyavasthaya ie 








Chapter IV deals with a recurrent theme of a particular philoso- 
phical and historical interest, namely Bhavya’s critique of the major 
rival Mahayana school, Yogacara, as represented by Asanga, Vasubandhu, 
Dignaga, etc. Their arrogant ingenuity cannot be questioned, but their 
orthodoxy, as yukti based on agama shows, certainly can”. 





38. Bodhicittavivarana, 25 (edited in my Nagarjuniana, pp. 180-217). This text, 
one of Bhavya’s main authorities in MRP (but not in his earlier works), is in many 
passages closely related to (some early recension of) the Lankdavatarasitra, also one 
of Bhavya’s fundamental authorities, especially in the context of his controversy 
with Yogacara. 

39. See MHK (TI), IJ, 1 and 7-9. Also note 22, supra. 


It is, of course, true that several siitras such as Lankdvatdra and 
Dasabhiimika contain several pronouncements to the effect that the 
universe is but cittamdtra. But these agamas should not, as the Yoga- 
cara does, be taken to convey nitartha, but only, as the Madhyamika 
does, neyartha. What they intend to communicate is merely that no kartr 
and..bhoktr exists, _—_—_____________________-_____— yee 


Nevertheless, there are two groups of Yogacara taking the term 
cittamdtra at its face value. Consequently they are merely in possession 
of a tathyasamvrtiprajfia of the neyartha kind *, 

The adherents of sakdravada claiming that cognition is invested with 
a true « objective » image (viz. paratantrasvabhava) advance three argu- 
ments to prove their vain assumption that everything is cittamdatra: 
i) because cognition is void of real objects, ii) because it is only con- 
sciousness which appears bifurcated as cognitive process and resulting 
cognitum, and iii) because mind has nothing else than itself as « objec- 
tive realm ». By realizing this they hope to divest mind of its unreal 
duality of grihya-grahaka and subsequently attain the non-dual prati- 
Svasamvedana of a Buddha. 


Bhavya then subjects these three assertions to a critical analysis 
and points out various incompatibilities in the pratijfa, hetu and 
drstanta. Moreover, if everything is only mind, the existence of other 
minds cannot be established, and besides, all appearances would either 
have to be immaterial like mind, or mind would always have to be 
inert matter like the appearances. The only way to avoid all these absur- 
dities is to accept the reality of grahya-grahaka at the level of samvrti- 
satya and its unreality at the level of paramarthasatya. 

The claim of nirakaravada (represented by Asanga, Vasubandhu, etc.) 
that cognition is always true whereas the « object » is in fact false 
(viz. parikalpitasvabhava), is briefly discarded as being in conflict with 
yukti as well as dgama. 

The Yogacaras do not have a chance of obtaining pratisvasamvedana, 
or bodhi, because their idea of « self-cognition » cannot be accepted in 
the way it is presented. Nor is their theory of svabhdvatraya of much 
avail: it cannot be taken as conveying nitartha. Finally the basic con- 
dition for obtaining bodhi etc., viz. asrayaparavrtti, is, as already argued 
by Nagarjuna, quite impossible. 

To conclude this refutation of the Yogacara interpretation of dgama 
we may again quote Nagarjuna’s Bodhicittavivarana (27): 


cittamatram idam sarvam iti ya degana muneh / 
uttrasapariharartham balandm sad na tativatah //# 





40. Here Bhavya in his own way adapts the canonical idea (Aksayamatinirdesa, 
Lankavatarasiitra etc.) that some siitras merely convey neydrtha, others nitartha. 
Cf. Nagarjuniana, p. 159. 

41. Ibid., p. 192. The idea has support in the Lankdvatdarasiitra itself. 
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Chapter V meets the promise of a further discussion of the Madhya- 
maka theory of satyadvaya made in I. Accordingly it affords a succinct 
restatement of his basic philosophical or religious persuasions. 


The three main exponents of the Madhyamaka system are Nagarjuna 
and his successors Aryadeva and Candrakirti. It is to be considered the 
most orthodox school of Buddhism because its founder, Nagarjuna, was 
predicted by the Buddha himself in various siitras (cf. VIID). 


To be sure, from the point of view of dharmadhatu there is neither 
samvrti- nor paramarthasatya. The distinction between two truths is 
only valid as long as one’s matinayana is obscured by avidyapatala and 
all that this entails. Bound by the four kinds of vasanaé mankind is 
comparable to a kosakdrakitaka”. 


Concerning samvrtisatya Nagarjuna is quoted: 

yatha maya yatha svapno gandharvanagaram yatha / 
tathotpadas tatha sthanam tatha bhanga udahrtam //* 
klesah karma yatha dehah kartaras ca phalam ca vai / 
maricisvapnasamkasa gandharvanagaropamah //* 


Now tathyasamvrtisatya, i.e. pratityasamutpada, has an external as ° 
well as an internal aspect. For an account of the former one must consult 
the Salistambasiitra and its commentary by Nagarjuna. The internal 
twelve-fold pratityasamutpdda should in accordance with Nagarjuna’s 
Pratityasamutpadahrdayakarika be divided into three phases. Thus 
avidya, trsn@ and upddana constitute klesavartman whereas samskdra 
and bhava constitute karmavartman. The remaining seven factors amount 
to duhkhavartman. This is the bhavacakra of hetu and phala where 
karma originates from klesa, and duhkha from karma, etc. etc. Thus all 
the factors of the external and internal aspect of tathyasamvrtisatya are 
ultimately founded on avidyad from time without beginning. They are in 
fact no more real than illusions and phantoms *. 


The real satya then is paramdrtha. This may be substantiated by 
j from the works of Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Candrakirti, Bhavya 














himself, Mahasukhanatha, Kambala, Dignaga and Dharmakirti to the 
effect that paramarthasatya is vijfanam prabhasvaram, nirvana, Sinyatd, 
dharmakaya, nirabhasa, alaksana, sarvatathagatalaya, catuskotivinir- 


42. Same comparison in KTR (268c4). It seems to be borrowed from Lankdvata- 
rasiitra, p. 225 (LVP). The four vdsands also in MRP. 

43, Milamadhyamakakarikd, VII, 34. For the Tibetan version, cf. note 79 to my 
edition of the appendix to PP, XXV. 

_ 44, This verse (almost identical with Milamadhyamakakarika, XVII, 33. q.v.) is 
from «Nagiarjuna’s» Svddhisthanakrama, 42 (see Paficakrama, p. 38). As pointed out 
WZKS, 26 (1982), p. 176, Bhavya has several quotations from the « Tantric» Naga- 
rjuna and Aryadeva. 

45, The commentary here ascribed to Nagarjuna is hardly authentic, cf. Naga- 
rjuniana, p. 13, n. 21. On the Pratityasamutpddahydayakarika, ibid., pp. 170-71 and 
WZKS, 26 (1982), 167-172. 
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mukta, nirodha, tathatd, etc.“. It is not accessible through anumdna 
(=cintamayi prajfia) but by means of bhavanda (cf. VII) it proves to be 
svasamvedya (i.e. aparapratyaya, etc.). A Madhyamika who realizes the 
eighteen kinds of Sainyatd through the three vimoksamukhas is absorbed 
in dharmadhatu. This is the culmination of the perfection in prajfa 
where there is neither object, subject nor activity. 

Here the Madhyamika is accused of incriminating himself with eight 
dosamalas. In general, according to Bhavya, these objections are based 
on sheer avidya and a deplorable failure to recognize. that the Madhya- 
maka satyadvaya theory conveys the nitdrtha of the sitras. Here, then, 
-are the objections and Bhavya’s replies ”: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


First of all the Madhyamikas are said to be simple cheaters 
(Satha) (i.e. vaitandikas) as they merely refute others without 
affirming an opinion of their own (svamata). But, according 
to agama, tattva consists in not seeing anything as real, so 
how can one affirm or deny the existence of anything at all, 
everything being anutpanna. 


Secondly the Madhyamika is accused of identifying anuit- 
pada with pure non-existence (abhdva). But actually there is 
not a single bhava, hence no abhdva of any bhava. In fact 
Madhyamikas steer a madhyamd pratipat .« beyond » bhava 
and abhava where buddhi has no support “. 


Thirdly the Madhyamikas are once again accused of being 
nihilists (ucchedavadin) rejecting the fundamental dharmas 
of Buddhism such as hetu-phala, satya, ratna, etc. But here 
the (Buddhist) opponent forgets the Madhyamaka theory of 
satyadvaya: On the level of samvrti they certainly accept 
pratityasamutpdda, etc. and the sublime ethical ideals of 
karunda. Nor can they be regarded as nihilists from the point 
of view of paramdartha: Nihilists affirm the non-existence of 
something previously existing, but according to Madhyamaka 
there is no bhava whatsoever a priori. Hence a real abhdva 
is precluded. Therefore the notion of abhava or anutpdda is 
only vyavahdrasamdaropamatra, nothing else. 


46. On these quotations see ibid., 175-178. Among these quotations we also find 
five verses (342b) with unmistakable allusions to Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya, I, 42, av. 


47, CEI. 


48. Cf. Yuktisastikd, 1 (ed. Nagarjuniana,-pp. 100-19): 
astinastivyatikranta buddhir yesdm nirdsraya | 
gambhiras tair nirdlambah pratyayartho vibhavyate // 
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(iv) The Madhyamika is then charged of being in conflict with 
agama. But this charge is merely due to the failure of Sra- 
vakas and Yogacaras to recognize that their own dgama 
should be taken neydrtha, whereas that of Madhyamaka 
should be taken nitartha. Hence the alleged bddhd is only 
apparent. 


(v-viii) Finally Bhavya is accused of being in conflict with pratyaksa, 
anumdana, prasiddha and abhyupagata. But, as already 
pointed out in I, the fault lies with those who believe in 
the reality of samvrti: From the ultimate point of view there 
is no empirical world with which the Madhyamika is in 
conflict. 


From the above we may conclude that Madhyamaka is consistent 
with yukti as well as gama, as the theory of satyadvaya saves it from 
being in conflict with anything. 


Chapter VI merely consists of five verses purporting to describe 
paramarthaprajia of which there are two kinds: one with conceptual 
constructions (cf. V as a whole) and one without -vikalpa. At the level 
of dharmadhatu, however, both kinds are extinguished: ‘ 


savikalpavikalpa ca yada buddhir nivartate / 
dhiyam avisaye tasmin  prapaficopasamah Sivah //*” 


These two kinds of paramarthaprajfia, we may recall, were already 
adumbrated in MHK, III, 10-11, and in TJ ad MHK, III, 26a distinction 
was made between paramdartha without abhisamskara, i.e. nispraparica, 
and paramartha with abhisamskara, or saprapatica. In the nomenclature 
of MAS we may speak of aparydya- and saparyayaparamarthasatya, The 
sole distinguishing factor is prapafica. At the level of dharmadhatu (cf. I, 
V, initio) there is none. 

In retrospect this brief chapter clearly shows the fundamental philo- 





sophical agreement between MRP and Bhavya’s earlier works. 
The following chapter, on the other hand, is more explicitly deve- 
loped on the aspect of bhadvand than any of his previous works. 


Chapter VII. Now that the « theoretical» aspects of paramartha- 
satya have been discussed the « practical » question arises: What kind 
of person is.able to enter such a profound and great mdrga as described 
above? In answer to this the following authorities may be quoted: 





49. The source is MHK, VIII, 96. The first two verses are from MHK, III, 10-11. 
The final verse is related to Yuktisastikd, 36, q.v. All the verses are translated (but 
their sources not identified) by S. Schayer in RO, 11 (1936), pp. 206-13. . 
50. CE. my table in the paper referred to in note 3, supra. 











krtadhikara buddhesu tesiiptasubhamiilakah / 

mitraih sanathah kalyanair asyah sravanabhajanam // 
gandharvanagarakaram satyadvitayalatichitam / 
ameyanantyakalpaughabhavanasuddhabuddhaye // 
mahaprajnamahopayamahakrpadhimoksatah / 
mahadyanam samuddistam mahdsattvasya gocarah //5\_ 


At the level of samvrtisatya a bodhisattva must first, in general, 
practise the five pdramitds, the four samgrahavastus, the seven arya- 
dhanas, etc., and then exert bhavand at the level of paramdartha., 

But no matter how much merit one may gain by worshipping all the 
Buddhas it is all of no avail unless one generates the bodhicitta. This 
happens, in the words of Candrakirti, when one listens to the doctrine 
of Sinyata with enthusiasm: 


prthagjanatve 'pi niSamya Siinyatam pramodam antar labhate 
muhur muhuh / 

pramodajasravinayatalocanah taniiruhotphullatanus ca jayate // 

yat tasya sambuddhadhiyo ‘sti bijam tattvopadeSasya ca 
bhajanam sah |/ 

akhyeyam asmai paramarthasatyam tadanvayas tasya guna 
bhavanti //* 


Then one should go in search of a teacher in the lineage of Naga- 
rjuna. Thus motivated one should seek triratnasarana, generate the 
anuttarasamyaksambodhicitta and accept the bodhisattvadhisilasiksdas. 
(For an ddikarmika numerous additional moral rules are prescribed in 
the works of Nagarjuna, Asanga, etc.). 

If a bodhisattva is of inferior intellect he should then confess his 
sins in the words of the Caturdharmakasitra, the Triskandhaka, the 
Karmdavaranapratiprasrabdhisiitra and the Updlipariprechd. If his intel- 
lect is sound sins must be confessed in the words of the Akasagarbha- 
sutra, the Bhaisajyaguruvaidiryaprabhardjasittra and the Dhdranisi- 
tranta. If his intellect is superior he should do so in the words of such 
stitras as the Mahdydnopadesa, the Prajfiaparamita, the Sarvadharmd- 
pravrttinirdesa, the Sdgaranagardjapariprecha, the Tathdgataguhya, the 
Karméavaranavisuddhi, etc. 3. 

Having thus purified the three bhiimis of adhimukticarya he is pre- 
pared to engender the lokottaramarga by Samatha- and vipasyandyoga 
(-rnal ’byor gyis). As the activities of vikalpa are based on one’s breath 
it must be controlled. There are six ways to do so: 


51. The first verse is from Maitreyanatha’s Abhisamaydlamkdra, IV, 6; the 
second from an unidentified work of Mahasukhanatha (= Padmavajra ); the third 
from « Aryadeva's » CittaviSuddhiprakarana, 84 (with vl). . 

52. Madhyamakdvatara, VI, 45. Sanskrit quoted in Subhdsitasamgraha, p. 387. 

53. For these most interesting sources for pdpadesana (a part of the bodhicittot- 
padavidhi, cf. Nagarjuniana, p. 233 with ref.) compare the corresponding passages 
in Siksdsamuccaya and Bodhimdrgadipapaiijika. 
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ganandinugamah sthanam laksandrthavivartana / 
parisuddhig ca sodheyam Gndpanasmrtir mata //* 


One should then sit cross-legged on a comfortable mat and generate 
a compassionate bodhicitta according to Nagarjuna’s instruction: ... atir- 
nan tadrayemamuktan mocayemasvastan asvasayemaparinirvrtan parinir- 
vapayema...*. 

Having thus attained gamatha one should (by means of vipasand) 
recognize that all material and immaterial dharmas are incorporated in 
mind, and that mind is incorporated in one’s body, and that the body 
may thus, being merely mind, be analysed away into dharmadhdatu where 
nothing remains %, This form of yoga is termed sthiila. There is, however, 
also a so-called siiksmayoga, a procedure which derives its authority 
from a celebrated passage in the Lankdavatarasitra: 


cittamatram samaruhya bahyam artham na kalpayet / 
tathatalambane sthitva cittamatram atikramet // 
cittamatram atikramya nirabhasam atikramet / 
nirabhdsasthito yogi mahayanam sa pasyati //* 


This, then, implies that on the level of sarmvrtisatya there are two 
ways a Madhyamika may consider the dharmas, namely either as existing 
(as the Sravakas do), or as consisting of svacittamatra (as the Yogacaras 
do) (cf. ITI-IV on neyarthatathyasamvrtiprajfa). The former, or sthila- 
samvrtisatya corresponds to what Bhavya calls *bahyamadhyamaka, the 
latter, or siiksmasamvrtisatya, to the so-called *adhyatmamadhyamaka. 
The numerous works composed by Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Candrakirti and 
Bhavya himself convey *bahyamadhyamaka and are merely concerned 
with yukti (~cintamayi prajna) thus serving a purely eristic purpose. 
‘When one pursues tattvartha one should cultivate siiksmayogabhavana *. 

To sum up: At the level of samvrtisatya mind falsely assumes the 
illusory appearances of the various dharmas, but at the level of para- 
marthasatya, as shown by yukti, mind is just as unoriginated and empty 





as any Other dharma. 


Having thus armed himself with prajfa and upaya the. bodhisattva 
arises from his mat. He should observe the rituals by reciting such texts 





54, This is a samgrahasloka from Abhidharmakosabhasya, p. 340. 

55. This passage (originally from Astasdhasrika) is found in the proocemium to 
Bodhicittavivarana (see Nagarjuniana, pp. 183-85). ; 

56. Here Bhavya refers to Candrakirti’s Paficaskandhaprakarana (cf. AO, 40 
[1979], p. 113) and to Nagarjuna’s Bhavasamkranti (cf. Nagarjuniana, p. 13, n. 19). 

57. These verses from the Lankdvatarasiitra (X, 256-217) were to play an im- 
portant role in subsequent Madhyamaka bhdvand, cf. SEYFORT RUEGG, op. cit., pp. 90, 
97, 122. They also already occur in the Bhdvandkrama, an extract of verses from 
the Lankdvatara, ascribed to Nagarjuna. . 

58. This terminological distinction between « exoteric » and « esoteric » Madhya- 
maka seems unknown to later sources, but cf. SEYFORT RUEGG, op. cit., p. 58. 
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as the Triskandhaka, the Prajiaparamita, the Bhadracaryapranidhana, 
the Pranidhadnavimgaka and the Pranidhanasaptati at regular intervals ». 


Then follows a brief survey of the nine aspects of the three adhimuk- 
ticaryabhiimis. Upon further subdivision the number of anulomiki ksdntis 
amounts to twenty-four. The anutpadaksa ywever, which belongs to 
the Siiddhadhyasayabhiimi, only occurs at okottaramdarga. 

Bhavya, accordingly, discusses the ten bhiamis stressing that after 
the attainment of vajropamasamadhi there is no more any kind of jfidna, 
be it prsthalabdha-, visuddhalaukika-, or nirvikalpajiana. 


Finally (corresponding to MHK, III, 267 seqq.) there is a long ac- 
count of the three bodies of Buddha, especially dharmakdya (with 
numerous quotations from « Nagarjuna’s » Dharmadhdtustava). It is 
summarized in the following words: « The dharmakdya comprises the 
buddhagunas, viz. the balas, the vaisaradyas, the avenikas, etc. It is 
prajfiaparamita, advaya and abhinna. The sambhogakdya is based upon 
its adhisthana. The nirmanakdya is determinated by the adhisthadna of 
the sambhogakdya so as to comply with the desires of the vaineyas ». 





Chapter VIII emphasizes that there is only one authority upon whose 
exegesis we can rely for a correct understanding of agama. This is, of 
course, Nagarjuna, for he was predicted by the Buddha himself e.g. in 
Lankavatarasiitra, Mahamafijusrimialatantra and, above all, in the Mahda- 
meghasitra (from which a long and most interesting extract is given) , 

Nevertheless there is no reason to make a secret of the fact that 
extraordinary moral and intellectual achievements are required before 
the final attainment of Buddhahood: 


balah sajjanti riipesu vairdgyam yanti madhyamah / 
svabhavajfia vimucyante ripasyottamabuddhayah // 
suyuddham vacared vijfiah supalayanam eva va / 
Gntaralikabhavas tu vyartho vai patanam bhavet //*% 


Chapter IX. Still there is no reason for despair. By following these 
instructions one is relieved of samsarabhaya and finally overcomes all 
kinds of duhkha, even death. 


4. On the basis of this account of the fundamental themes and ideas 
of Bhavya’s extant works we find ourselves in a position from which we 
may attempt not only to outline his place within the development of 
Indian philosophy in general, but also assess the unique historical signi- 
ficance of MRP in particular. ans 





59. Cf. my Mdatrceta's Pranidhanasaptati (to appear in EA, 38 [1984]). 


60. These sources are also referred to by Candrakirti and Avalokitavrata, passim. 
61. Yuktisastikd, 55 and _ Cittavisuddhiprakarana, 128. : 
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Bhavya first of all emerges as a staunch protagonist of the satyad- 
vaya system of Madhyamaka, though not in the rather simple and primi- 
tive’ form it reached in the works of Nagarjuna, the founder of the 
school, but in a considerably developed one. 


To understand the reasons leading to this we must cast a brief 
glance at Bhavya’s historical background. Let us first recall the purpose 
of the basic works of Madhyamaka. Nagarjuna’s Milamadhyamakakarika 
and Sinyatdsaptati were levelled against the svabhavavada of Buddhist 
Abhidharma, while his Vigrahavydvartani and Vaidalyaprakarana criti- 
cized Buddhist and non-Buddhist logicians®. Aryadeva’s CatuhSataka, 
Sataka, etc. had the doctrines of Samkhya, Vaisesika, etc. as their main 
targets of criticism. Since those texts had been composed in the second 
and third century profound developments had taken placé within all 
departments of Buddhist thought. This was not only the case within 
the systems of Abhidharma (mainly Vaibhasika) but also within the 
logico-epistemological school (headed by Vasubandhu, Dignaga, etc.) and 
above all within the rival school of Madhyamaka, viz. Yogacara (Asanga, 
Vasubandhu, etc.). These vital trends of Buddhist thought threatened 
either to eclipse or absorb the achievements of early Madhyamaka in 
their own systems. But, as if this were not serious enough, the emer- 
gence of an almost infinite number of non-Buddhist darsanas and the 
Madhyamaka school’s general failure for centuries to keep up with these 
external competitors afforded yet another threat to its survival. 

These, then, were the main challenges a Madhyamika wishing to be 
up-to-date had to face in the sixth century should his school have any 
prospect, so to speak, of playing any serious academic role. To cope 
with these tasks and restore the ancient naya of Nagarjuna Bhavya 
chose to adopt the following measures. 

In order to vindicate the Madhyamaka in the court-rooms of philo- 
sophical debate he introduced a new mode of « independent reasoning » 


(svatantraénumdna) so. as to prove the validity of his own thesis of. 


nihsvabhavata and rebuke any vipaksa opposed to this. Accordingly a 





jarge—part-of his work is—concerned—with refuting the—principles—of 





Vedanta, Samkhya, Vaigesika, Mimamsa, etc., and defending himself 
against charges of violating the logical rules generally accepted in debate. 
While he was thus forced, sometimes perhaps even with certain personal 
misgivings 8, to exclude the heretical schools from the group of faithful 
adherents of Buddhist dgama, he had to deal otherwise with his Buddhist 
svayiithyas. Like the Madhyamikas themselves they also acknowledged 
the authority of Buddhist agama. Therefore they had to be included 
within the orthodox fold, but, of course, not at the same level as those 
strictly following Nagarjuna’s naya. So Bhavya has to avail himself of 


62. Cf. my Nagarjuniana, passim, and Ndgdrjunas filosofiske vaerker, pp. 9-39. 
63. C£. V. V. Gokhale in IIJ, 14 (1972), p. 45. 
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hermeneutic devices to prove that they only possess a superficial and 
inadequate understanding of the scriptures. Thus he is obliged — but, 
again, not without support in agama itself * — to distinguish between 
three levels of orthodox Buddhism represented by Sravakas, Yogacdras 
and Madhyamikas respectively. Thus they are all assigned to a place 
---below-Madhyamikas-within- the-frames of the satyadvaya system. ~ 

That this debate with coreligionists, especially the Yogacaras, could 
not be conducted without occasional outbursts of odium theologicum in 
both camps is naturally not surprising. On the other hand the fierce 
rivalries between Madhyamaka and Yogacira are also responsible for the 
existence of some of the most subtle philosophical documents that have 
survived from the sixth century. 

In thus dealing with his Buddhist and non-Buddhist opponents 
Bhavya manages, with a remarkable tour de force, to.cope with the 
challenges presenting themselves and still save the satyadvaya system, 
either by excluding them from Madhyamaka by refutation or by including 
them by means of interpretation. 

With this sketch of the many-sided ubiquity and inherent unity of 
Bhavya’s philosophical system as a whole we may now consider the 
historically important features of MRP itself. 

In comparison with his other works MRP proves, as we have seen, 
to be what it claims to be, namely an elucidation of the truth about 
the essentials of all the Buddhist and non-Buddhist doctrines. All the 
themes treated in MRP are already dealt with in MKH (TJ), etc. Some- 
times a simple summary is given, sometimes minor additions and new 
details are given. The manner of arranging old themes is, however, much 
more systematic in MRP. Here, for the first time, the basic unity of 
thought lends coherence to a well-balanced presentation of Madhyamaka 
as a whole and its relationship to other trends of thought. MHK (TJ) 
afforded an account of the ethical and theoretical aspects of Madhya- 
maka (I-III), and a critique of Buddhists and non-Buddhists (IV-X) with 
such an abundance of details, arguments and digressions that the need 
for a brief reshuffled summary of the entire work was soon felt. KTR 
succeeded in meeting this need to some extent. In writing PP Bhavya 
was forced to adhere closely to the scheme of the mila he was com- 
menting upon, but nevertheless added two independent essays by way 
of appendix. In MAS he epitomized, all too briefly taken in itself, the 
satyadvaya system underlying all his other works. Here MRP fills in a 
lacuna by giving a comprehensive introduction to all philosophical 
systems seen in the perspective of Madhyamaka. 

When these circumstances are kept in mind we are enabled to see 
to what extent MRP marks a continuity and development in Bhavya’s 
works. MRP I and V supply the full discussion of the theory of satya- 
dvaya, the fundamental theme of his philosophy, yet only dealt with in 


64. Cf. note 38, supra. 
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a brief or incidental manner in MHK (TJ), MAS and PP. Similarly 
MRP VII provides a systematic exposition of bhdvanakrama (~ bhdva- 
namayt prajiid), again a most fundamental concept ‘yet only treated in- 
sufficiently in MHK (TJ) and KTR. Finally MRP VIII explicitly empha- 
sizes that Bhavya’s main authority for the exegesis of agama is Naga- 
rjuna. This was certainly also the case when Bhavya composed all his 
other works, but only MRP devotes an independent chapter to its sub- 
stantiation. In these respects then MRP may be seen as a necessary 
supplement to Bhavya’s earlier writings. 


But the coherence of MRP with MHK (T3), etc., is also indicated by 
further new features which, though foreshadowed in the earlier works, 
were mainly provoked in the course of time by imposing external in- 
fluences. As we have seen the perhaps most characteristic feature of 
Bhavya as a religious personality is his staunch adherence to agama, a 
fact which obliged him — not without a good deal of upayakausalya, 
as it were — to include all « Buddhists (or would-be Buddhists) » 
acknowledging gama within his satyadvaya system. This motive largely 
accounts for the wealth and variety of the quotations from authoritative 
acaryas, such.as Candrakirti, etc., found in MRP. 

We have seen that Candrakirti’s « Introduction to Madhyamaka » 
(Madhyamakavatara) was known to Bhavya (but only in MRP) and, as 
is well known, its author could be regarded as (and indeed later was 
regarded as) a rival to Bhavya®. Hence it was natural that Bhavya 
should also compose his introduction to Madhyamaka. While certainly 


neither MHK (TJ), KTR, PP or MAS (all probably written before Madhya- 


makavatara) could be said to fulfil that purpose, MRP, on the other 
hand, could with its clear, systematic and comprehensive exposition of 
Madhyamaka, definitely be regarded as a worthy competitor to Candra- 
kirti’s « Introduction ». This, we may assume, was one motive among 

others for Bhavya to compose his Madhyamakaratnapradipa. 
When we compare the sources of the quotations found in MRP with 
those given in Madhyamakavatadra one very conspicuous fact emerges: 
istincti arti various « Vajraya- 





nist » authorities. These quotations (like those from Candrakirti and 
Dharmakirti) are, of the greatest historical significance at the present 
state of Buddhist studies ®. They not only induce us to revise the ge- 
nerally proposed dates of Candrakirti and Dharmakirti (as I have argued 
elsewhere) *’ but, quite as important, they must serve as a terminus 
ante quem when we have to decide the dates, authorships, etc., of 
« Vajrayanist » works such as Paficakrama, Guhyasiddhi, etc. This is, 
needless to stress, an urgent task for future research. 





65. See recently H. TAUSCHER, Candrakirti, Madhyamakdvatarah und Madhyama- 
kavatérabhdsyam, Wien, 1981. ; 
' 66. See WZKS, 26 (1982), pp. 175-76. 
67. References in note 3, supra. 
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Here the important thing to notice is, as said, the place assigned to 
these authorities within the framework of Bhavya’s own philosophical 
system. They represent that branch of Madhyamaka which, at the level 
of tathyasamvrtisatya, claims, as a-devicé for bhavana, that everything 
is pure mind. At this level (as already stated in TJ) the application of 
mantras,..dharanis,--etc.,-should not: be neglected by “a Madhyamika ®. 

As far as the « Nachleben'» of MRP is concerned we are almost 
exclusively referred to draw our conclusions from indirect evidence. If 
I am not mistaken our text is never mentioned in later Indian sources 
but was, of course, accepted as Bhavya’s work by Atiga et al. who 
translated it into Tibetan in the eleventh century. On the other hand it 
would seem that it exerted considerable influence on later Madhyamikas 
such as Jfianagarbha, Santaraksita and Kamalagila. As known these 
authors adopted the svatantranumdna introduced by Bhavya in their 
own. polemical works (Satyadvayavibhanga, Madhyamakdalamkara, Ma- 
dhyamakdloka, etc.). No one could study Kamalasila’s three Bhavand- 
kramas without noticing their indebtedness to the chapter of that title 
in Bhavya’s MRP (VII). Moreover some of their works show that the 
tendency to incorporate certain trends of Yogacara and Vajrayana” 
into Madhyamaka had already gained currency in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. To judge from the sources still accessible to us today the 
earliest authority for these confluences is in fact Bhavya’s MRP. So it 
seems fair to assume that these later authors not only depended on 
Bhavya’s works for their svatantrdnumdnas but also for other trends 
of thought. 

Finally we may notice that many quotations not known (if I am not 
mistaken) from earlier sources than MRP are found in many later works 
(Tattvasarasamgraha, Subhasitasamgraha, etc.) in a form which renders 
it highly plausible that there were borrowed from MRP, i.e. they are not 
quoted from the original sources (as they are in MRP), but they are 
quotations of quotations (namely as given in MRP)”, 

To conclude: MRP is not only a document which forms an integral 
part to be taken into consideration when we wish to assess the deve- 
lopment of Bhavya’s own thought, but also a historical source of well- 
nigh revolutionary importance for the dating of several authors whose 
works are for the first time quoted in it. Moreover it is a text which 
forms a part of the background of numerous later authors whose own 
contributions to the development of Madhyamaka philosophy still re- 
main to be assessed. 





68. See note 13, supra. ; 
69. Here Santaraksita’s Tattvasiddhi is very significant, cf. AO, 41 (1980), pp. 33-6. 
70. For further details see the forthcoming edition of MRP. 


